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On the analogy of this Laplace assumes in general that, where
everything is unknown, we may suppose an infinite number of
possibilities, each of which is equally likely, and each of which
leads to the event in question with a different degree of probability,
so that for every value between 0 and I there is one and only one
hypothetical constitution of things, the assumption of which
invests the event with a probability of that value.
6. It might be an almost sufficient criticism of the above to
point out that these assumptions are entirely baseless. But the
theory has taken so important a place in the development of
probability that it deserves a detailed treatment.
What, in the first place, does Laplace mean by an unknown
probability ? He does not mean a probability, whose value is in
fact unknown to us, because we are unable to draw conclusions
which could be drawn from the data; and he seems to apply the
term to any probability whose value, according to the argument
of Chapter HL, is numerically indeterminate. Thus he assumes
that every probability has a numerical value and that, in those
cases where there seems to be no numerical value, this value is
not non-existent but unknown; and he proceeds to argue that
where the numerical value is unknown, or as I should say where
there is no such value, every value between 0 and 1 is equally
probable. With the possible interpretations of the term * un-
known probability/ and with the theory that every probability
can be measured by one of the real numbers between 0 and 1,
I have dealt, as carefully as I can, in Chapter HL If the view
taken there is correct, Laplace's theory breaks down immediately.
But even if we were to answer these questions, not as they have
been answered in Chapter HI., but in a manner favourable to
Laplace's theory, it remains doubtful whether we could legitim-
ately attribute a value to the probability of an unknown prob-
ability's having such and such a value. If a probability is
unknown, surely the probability, relative to tie same evidence,
that this probability has a given value, is also unknown; and we
are involved in an infinite regress.
7. This point leads on to the second objection; Laplace's
theory requires the employment of both of two inconsistent
methods. Let us consider a number of alternatives %, a& etc.,
having probabilities yl9 y2, etc.; if we do not know anything
about %, we do not know the value of its probability p^9 and we
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